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AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



declined its presidency on the death of Charles Lemonnier, 
in order to devote all the leisure which his public offices 
admitted to the organization of the International Peace 
Bureau, the creation of which was resolved by the Con- 
gress of Rome. He was in close friendship with Charles 
Lemonnier, and ranks high in the esteem of all champions 
of the cause of peace, while his great administrative 
abilities and his absolute rectitude have secured for him 
the confidence and esteem of all his countrymen. — Emile 
Bessire, in Le Gourrier Diplomatique. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hamburg, Aug. 13, 1892. 
A perfect sea voyage is as delightful as it is rare. The 
moods of the sea are various, but eight days of unruffled 
composure have almost made us think that the billowy 
main has caught something of the spirit of " the coming 
peace." However the calmness of it may be accounted for, 
the voyage just ended will always remain in the memory of 
the writer as a symbol of all that is peaceful and sunny. 
The "oldest traveller" (and we had many such on board) has 
never seen anything like it. Everybody expected it. All 
are convinced now that they were prophets before the trip 
began. Scarcely a whitecap, of the lesser sort even, 
has been seen. The ship has not made a plunge ; the 
tables have not had a rack on them ; no one has had any 
serious qualms of the inner man; "how steady she 
moves " has been often heard ; only one night of fog came 
with its dismal groaning of the whistle ; the gay have 
laughed and danced on deck ; the tired and lazy have 
lounged and slept ; the sober have sat and looked pen- 
sively out on " the many-twinkling laugh " of the ocean ; 
the crippled have drawn up their crutches and gone prom- 
enading ; men have died and children have been born ; 
the smokers have smoked ; the drinkers have drank ; the 
eaters have eaten ; the writers have written ; the readers 
have read; and all with the huge "carry-all" slipping 
swiftly on, with the smoothness of a snow-sled drawn by 
wing-footed reindeer. Many have been inclined to think 
that we have had too much of a good thing, and that it 
would have been more interesting, if we could have had one 
good blow which would have sent the vessel tumbling and 
rolling among the waves. As for ourselves, though the love 
of the novel and striking is said to be distinctly manifest in 
our make-up, we confess that we should like to take a life- 
contract, if it were not irreverent to speak thus, that all 
future voyages should be duplicates of this one. After 
eight days of this dreamy, soothing luxury, away from 
the wearing toil and nerve-destroying feverishness of the 
world, blessing the stars that as yet there is one part of 
the planet which the morning newspaper and the commer- 
cial traveller and the thundering wagon cannot molest, 
for the time being having lost all anxiety as to what goes 
on in this world or in Mars either, suddenly the throbbing 
of the engines ceases, the screws stop, you are waked up 



and tumbled out into Hamburg, where the clatter of a 
foreign tongue reminds you that still is going on in the 
world the miracle of the tower of Babel at which those 
wicked post-diluvians, ambitious to have it all to them- 
selves, got confounded and were compelled each to take 
his own corner of the earth. 

One of the never ceasing wonders of a sea-voyage is 
the variety of character of the people you meet. If 
Lotze were still living he might write a new " Microcos- 
mus " about an ocean steamer, for the world in miniature 
is certainly found in it. One sometimes feels like blush- 
ing at the bare-faced effrontery of the thing, at other 
times like laughing at the ridiculousness of it, but neither 
of these mental conditions has any effect on the mutual, 
analytic study of one another made by the passengers of 
a ship. Eyes, nose, month, beard, ears, hair, feet, hands, 
dress, gait, age, profession, titles, "prospects," nothing 
escapes the sternly scientific scrutiny of the passenger. 
The study is all the more perfect because confined to a 
limited number of cases. You commence on your room- 
mate, who tumbles in on you at New York, two hundred and 
forty pounds strong, and makes you look startled as you 
think about the capacity of your quarters. Somebody 
asks you about him, and somebody else asks him about 
you. This leads to other inquiries and to important and 
interesting disclosures. This process goes round among 
the groups which gather daily on deck, and before you 
arrive at your "desired haven," you have found out as 
much as you care to know, perhaps more, about your fel- 
low travellers ; natural selection makes its choices, the 
mass is broken up into divisions in which like gathers to 
like, and the drama of society is played over again on the 
sea in almost every detail. 

In this ship's company, to illustrate, was a United 
States consul going to look after our business interests 
abroad ; the director of the National Museum, with a 
party of assistants, on the way to the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Madrid ; a New York physician ; an eminent Bos- 
ton surgeon ; some young medical students from Harvard 
and from Philadelphia on their road to do further work at 
Berlin ; a young Hong Kong merchant on his way to 
Hamburg to get a wife ; two Boston dressmakers going to 
London and to Paris to study the styles and to buy goods ; 
lawyers from Chicago and Rochester ; rich families going 
across to kill time ; shoe manufacturers ; evangelists and 
preachers ; emigrants going back to the fatherland ; and 
so on at pleasure. Among some of these we have man- 
aged to get in a word, in a quiet way, for the brotherhood 
of man, which is working itself out in a very real though 
mostly unconscious way on these ocean steamers. When 
Henry Richard compared these ships to gigantic shuttles 
weaving a web of brotherhood and peace between the na- 
tions, he was very happy in his selection of a metaphor. 
They are, from another point of view, floating islands, on 
which people of all lands meet and live together for a 
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time, and learn to be patient with one another and to 
respect one another. Every great ship that puts out to sea 
is like a section of the continent cut off and floated to the 
shore of some other land, and left there long enough to 
gather some of the fauna and flora of the latter, to bear 
back with it to its native fastenings. Nothing modern is 
doing more in its wa} 7 to make all peoples one. So let 
the greyhounds run and the islands float and the shuttles 

But I must not give further rein to this moralizing, 
and will close by saying that no one can describe a voy- 
age across the sea, often as the attempt has been made, 
and that the only way to find out what it is like is to make 
one yourself. b. f. t. 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Our controversy with Canada has assumed an acute 
phase when it becomes necessary by presidential order to 
discriminate against Canadian merchants and ship-owners 
in the use of the " Soo" canal. There is no doubt that 
the drawbacks on the tolls of the Welland canal, which 
have been granted to Canadians, have constituted a viola- 
tion of that equality of treatment which was assured to 
us by treaty, and, as matters stand, retaliatory action 
may have been the only course now left open to our gov- 
ernment. And yet it is greatly to be regretted that those 
in control of the respective interests of both countries 
find it so difficult to arrive at a common agreement that it 
becomes necessary to enter into a trade war, rather than 
have the ends of justice attained by peaceable methods. 

The great defect of action of this kind is the loss that 
it entails upon both parties, and it is one of the laws of 
economics that undue selfishness defeats itself by causing 
losses which might easily be avoided. Those who twenty- 
two or twenty-three years ago went over the then newly 
completed line of railroad betwen the Atlantic and the 
Pacific must remember that for a hundred or more miles 
on either side of the place where the Union Pacific met 
the Central Pacific, gradings had been made by the respec- 
tive companies in anticipation of their ability to encroach 
on the territory of the competing company. The joint 
terminal of the two roads was to be the point at which 
they met, but instead of coming to an agreement that 
each should build up to a certain point, the two companies 
endeavored to project their respective systems as far into 
the territory of the other as circumstances would permit. 
The result was that each of them spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in grading roadbeds preparatory to lay- 
ing tracks which were never used, and the money thus 
spent was simply thrown away. If, six or eight months 
before the meeting, the managers of these two corpora- 
tions had come together and agreed upon a place where 
the junction should be made, they would each have saved 
their companies large needless expenditures, and could 
each have built their respective roads at a much smaller 
outlay than was needed where everything, money included, 
was sacrificed to the desire to make distance. 

We refer to this instance of corporate rivalry simply as 
an illustration of the manner in which contentions of this 



kind lead to needless waste, without serving the interests 
of either party. We have no knowledge of the details of 
the various attempts that have been made by our govern- 
ment to in luce the government of Canada to relinquish 
its inequitable method of levying tolls on American ves- 
sels and cargoes using the Welland canal. On its face 
our case seems so strong and obvious that one cannot un- 
derstand why, if presented in a just and friendly spirit, it 
should have met with any opposition. 

It takes two parties to make a quarrel, but it often 
happens that the patience and wise foresight of a single 
parson can prevent what would otherwise be a losing con- 
test. 

Intercourse between nations does not differ materially 
from intercourse between individuals. The pride, the 
weakness and the sensitiveness of a mau will be carefully 
considered by a shrewd negotiator when endeavoring to 
bring him into an amicable frame of mind, and subjects 
which are calculated to give offence and cause resentment 
will be scrupulously put aside. 

We do not believe that any one will maintain that this 
reasonable, because effective, form of diplomacy has 
been employed in our negotiations with Canada. On the 
contrary, it seems to us that we have been utterly regard- 
less of the effect which our self-assertiveness might have 
on the other side of the border, and have on one or two 
occasions behaved in a manner that has been little short 
of insulting to men possessed of a high degree of national 
spirit. 

We do not mean by this that such treatment justifies 
Canada in attempting to evade the true meaning of the 
treaties by which it is bound ; but it must be evident to 
any one that our course of action has prevented us from 
approaching the Canadian government in the friendly and 
amicable spirit that would lead it to easily recede from a 
position erroneously taken. Any ruler, no matter how 
much of an imbecile he may be, can govern by martial 
law ; any negotiator can involve a nation in war, but it is 
the proof of a wise ruler and a wise negotiator to be able, 
by judgment, tact and good reasoning, to gain desired 
ends without the use of force. — Boston Herald, Aug. 24. 



A VISIT TO THE WAR-SHIPS OFF CHARLES- 
TON BAR. 

BY A. M. CRITZBERG. 

War ! War-ships ? Why in the name of all the saints 
at once, what has the Neighbor to do with war? Well, 
just nothing, save to seek its abrogation. And so accord- 
ing to the adage of the cat and king, a man of peace may 
look at all the dread paraphernalia of war and pray the 
more earnestly for peace. There is no sweeter melody on 
this sin-tossed earth than the angelic anthem, " Peace on 
earth and good will to men." But not to moralize. The 
steamer "Planter" conveys you to the fleet, a delightful 
sail a short distance to sea, with the ships to be seen, 
attract many. The steamer, well filled, casts off her lines 
and to the music of the band turns her head sea-ward. 
This is Castle Pinckney on your left, and to your right 
heroic Sumter. The last cost tens of thousands to build 
and to say nothing of the loss of human life, millions to 
destroy. An evidence, undoubtedly, of the "wisdom of 
this world," which is "foolishness with God." Both in 



